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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM JOHN BURROUGHS 

Dear Miss Monroe: I just happened to see, in the De- 
cember number of Poetry, the unfavorable notice of the 
poems of John Russell McCarthy by E. C. 

Mr. McCarthy's poems came to my hand a year ago at 
Christmas. That night, after reading them, I was so aston- 
ished and thrilled that I could not sleep. I had almost 
despaired of anything fine coming from our present-day 
poets. I thought so well of his verses that I wanted to 
know him, and asked him to visit me ; which he did, in the 
Gatskills, last summer. And on knowing him I liked him so 
well that I asked him to go with me this winter to Cali- 
fornia, as my guest. I wanted to show him the great South- 
west. He came and was with us a few weeks. It made a 
great impression on him. One result of his trip here is a 
poem, Sea Gulls, which will appear in Scribner's Magazine. 

I look upon his two little volumes as the most valuable 
contribution to American poetic literature that this century 
has seen. His work is bound to take rank with the best 
nature poetry in our literature, not excepting Emerson's. 

I think Wild Asters, which you print in the same number 
with that flippant and impotent review of his books, is a 
little gem. 

John Burroughs 
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